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The Supervisor and Standardized Piano Study 

By KOBBET G. MCCUTCHAN, 

De Pauw University, Oreencastle, Indiana. 

(EDITOR'S NOTE:— Of the many excellent papers presented at the meeting 
of Music Teachers' National Association in New York, December 28, 29, 30, 1916, we 
present abstracts of two that have close relation to the problems of the Music Super- 
visor.— P. W. D.) 



Our committee sent a request ask- 
ing the teachers of Indiana to sub- 
mit a reasonable curriculum for the 
first three years of piano study. We 
said nothing at all regarding the age 
of the student nor did we make any 
suggestions as to the method of pro- 
cedure. We wanted to allow the 
teacher the greatest latitude in ex- 
pressing his opinion. 

We sent out 113 letters. These 
were sent to each county in the state. 
We did not want to get the opinions 
of the teachers in the large cities 
alone, but also those of the small 
town teachers. Up to date, we have 
received 39 replies. This would seem 
to indicate that about two-thirds of 
the teachers are not interested, and 
from my investigations I am quite 
clearly convinced that more than 
two-thirds of the music teachers are 
not only not interested in the matter, 
but are not in favor of it. I am per- 
sonally acquainted with nearly all 
of the teachers from whom we have 
received replies, and with a very 
large part of the rest of those to 
whom letters were sent. 

There seems to be no uniformity 
of teaching material in use by these 
39 teachers, certainly nothing that 
could be considered as a basis for a 
course of study. There does seem, 
however, to be a similarity of plan. 
The replies can be summarized some- 
what in this way : 

Nineteen of them suggested the use of 
some graded course, this to be supplemented 



by various studies and pieces. There does 
not seem to be the slightest unanimity of 
opinion concerning these studies and pieces. 
Of the nineteen, all apparently having the 
same plan in mind, ten recommended one 
graded course, three another, two another, 
two another, and two others suggested still 
two other courses. 

Seven make suggestions that are too 
general to be of any use. For instance, one 
says, "Exercises for one finger; exercises 
for two, three, four and five fingers. Suit- 
able selections". Another one says the 
course must be "flexible enough to fit the 
requirements of all * * *". Another, "I do 
not follow any set system but give different 
studies", and one voices a quite common 
comment, "No two pupils need the same 
treatment". Five replied saying they used 
"some suitable study". Two (these were 
schools issuing catalogs) suggested "tech- 
nic suited to grade". Two replies were 
complaints and objections. Four contained 
no suggestions at all. 

The experiment has brought to 
light some very interesting sugges- 
tions and criticisms from some of the 
teachers in the smaller towns. 

One of them voiced his objections in this 
manner: "Before I can submit a list of 
a three years' course to your committee, I 
must know whom it is to benefit. After 
years of hard work, am I expected to give 
to this committee and the public the secrets 
of my success, however little they may be?" 

Another complained in this way: "Stan- 
dardization is, from my point of view, im- 
possible and not desirable. Every teacher 
of standing should know how to instruct 
each individual pupil and cannot submit to 
strictly laid down rules. In regard to your 
demand for a list of teaching material, it 
seems to me that any competent teacher 
will know what to give each pupil in the 
different grades, and I have never found 
fault with the material used by a competent 
teacher. Anyone who is successful is so 
because he knows and is acquainted with 
all teaching material and knows when and 
how to use it. Those who do not know and 
have to depend on others for advice as to 
what to do with their pupils have no busi- 
ness whatever to teach." 

One very successful teacher writes: 
"The subject of Standardization has been 
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and is of keen interest to me but ray chief 
objection is to the idea of basing it on ma- 
terial alone since it would tend to use cer- 
tain materials to the exclusion of others. 
And also on the grounds that music study 
containing as it does so much of the drill 
element in it (like drill studies in school) 
cannot base its standardization on the num- 
bers and kinds of books studied so much 
as on the actual things each student can 
do." 

A young woman from one of the small 
places says: "You understand that piano 
teaching in a small town presents a differ- 
ent aspect from that in a larger one or a 
college town like Greencastle". 

And one _ of our best known teachers 
says: "Music is so vast and talent so un- 
uniform that standardization, I believe, is 
not possible". 

One teacher expresses the opinion that 
seems to be warranted from the replies that 
we received. It is: That the publishers 
have done this thing as well or better than 
any few individuals could do it; that stan- 
dardized courses have been worked out in 
great detail and that it would probably be 
difficult to improve upon some of thes graded 
courses. He did not seem disposed to recom 
mend any one of them, but seemed to feel 
that what would be good for one student 
would not fit the needs of another. Many 
teachers agree with him. Taking this point 
of view, we will have to agree, then, that 
material (teaching material) has been suf- 
ficiently standardized. 

I have no serious objection to any 
of the standardized courses of study 
in piano, but I do seriously object to 
putting the stamp of approval of any 
State on the product of any one pub- 
lishing house. I do not believe in 
standardization for revenue for pub- 
lishing houses. 

Will we have standardization be- 
fore we can standardize teachers and 
pupils, and will human beings sub- 
mit to being graded or standardized 
— tagged, as live stock at the county 
fair? 

Standardization, it seems to me, 
can only be a process of evolution. 
The thing that we need to do is to 
help along this evolution and that is 
a matter of education. It can be 
done only through the public schools, 
for there is no other available way to 
educate the children — .the fathers 
and mothers of tomorrow — uniform- 



ly. It is the parents of tomorrow 
who will decide on the music teacher 
for the children of tomorrow. 

We must get at the matter of edu- 
cating the children through the su- 
pervisor of music. If the supervi- 
sors are musically and pedagogically 
competent, the problem will be 
solved. We have been working at 
this in Indiana, and I think we have 
made some progress. A new law re- 
quiring of supervisors the same prep- 
aration that is required of other 
teachers has been prepared by the 
State Board of Education and there 
is no doubt but that it will be en- 
acted at the next meeting of the leg- 
islature which convenes next month. 
In order to help out the situation re- 
garding supervisors, the State Board 
of Education last year made a ruling 
to make up for the deficiency in the 
law until a new statute could be en- 
acted. Our state law at the present 
time stipulates as a sole requirement 
for supervisors of music that the su- 
pervisor shall have studied for one 
year. The words of the law are: 
"Applicants who have not had the 
normal training may offer in lieu of 
it a course of one year or more in 
some approved school of music' 

The normal training required con- 
sists of a twelve weeks' course in any 
accredited school in the state. This 
does not necessarily mean normal 
training in the subject of music. To 
remedy this situation the State 
Board made a ruling that each ac- 
credited school must offer a course 
covering one year, including the sub- 
jects of Harmony, History, Ear 
Training, Methods of Teaching Mu- 
sic in the Schools, and Voice, and 
stipulated the number of recitations 
per week that should be held thru- 
out a year of thirty-six weeks. To 
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make the ruling effective, they re- 
fused to accredit any institution that 
did not comply with this, and in- 
sisted that accredited institutions 
give certificates of proficiency only 
to such students as had completed 
that course. Of course, this resulted 
in a number of schools being dropped 
from the accredited list and materi- 
ally improving the situation. 

However, as the law stands, there 



are still so many ways of evading it 
that conditions are not at all what 
they should be. The thing that gives 
most encouragement is the attitude 
of our State Board. When the exist- 
ing evils were explained carefully to 
them, they immediately became in- 
terested and have been consulting 
some of the leading musicians of the 
state as to the best methods of pro- 
cedure. 



The School Survey Movement and 
Public School Music 

By J. Beach Cragun, University of Chicago. 

(EDITOR'S NOTE: — This abstract of Mr. Cragun's New York paper, will serve 
as an excellent introduction to the very specific discussion, with illustrations, which 
he will conduct on a Typical Public School Music Survey at our Grand Rapids Meeting. 
—P. W. D.) 



The application of surveys to 
school surveys is of recent date. It 
is the last decade which has wit- 
nessed the institution of methods 
that promises to put the school sys- 
tems on a basis which the business 
world recognizes in its quantitative 
measurement of results. The first 
surveys were made in terms of opin- 
ion, and the work of school systems 
was evaluated in terms of the opin- 
ion of the men conducting the sur- 
vey. Opinions, hoAvever, are not 
scientific unless the expression of the 
mass rather than the individual, and 
so Dr. Bobbitt and the other men to 
whom school surveys owe their posi- 
tion, began seeking more scientific 
means of evaluation, and these 
means are at present largely in the 
state of experimentation and elabo- 
ration. Hence it is that the ultimate 
value and bearing of school surveys 
may so far only be expressed in ten- 
tative terms. 

"With the publication in 1911 of 



"The Principles of Scientific Man- 
agement," by F. W. Taylor, the busi- 
ness world awoke to a realization of 
the importance of the application of 
scientific methods. For such appli- 
cation as Mr. Taylor pointed out was 
able to raise the efficiency of pig-iron 
handlers 60 per cent, and it reduced 
the number of movements of brick- 
layers from 18 to 5 movements per 
brick, with the result that men laid 
350 bricks instead of 120 per hour. 

Business efficiency then became 
the topic of hour in the commercial 
world. This being the case, it was 
but natural that business looked 
with scant favor on the operations of 
expensive school systems, the results 
of which were good only because the 
man at the head of the school said 
they were good, and in which there 
were no methods of checking up as to 
results. This idea was expressed by 
an editorial in the Springfield Be- 
publican in 1912. 

"New York City spent last year 



